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PRES, LINOOLN ON NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 


——- 


The following is an extract from an unpublished lette 
from the late President Lincoln, addressed to Gen. Wihds- 
worth, taking strong ground in favor of universal guf- 
frage :— 


“ You desire to know, in the event of our complete eii¢ 
cess in the field, the same being followed by a loyal and 
cheerful submission of the South, if universal amnesty 
should not be accompanied by universal! suffrage. 

Now, since you know my private inclinations as to what 
terms should be granted to the South, in the contingen¢dy 
mentioned, I will here add, that if our success should this 
be realized, followed by such desired results, I can ’t see— 
if universal amnesty is granted—how, under the ciroum- 
stances, I can avoid exacting in return universal suffrage, 
or, at least, suffrage on the basis of intelligente and mili- 
tary service. 

How to better the condition of the colored race has long 
been a study which has attracted my serious and careful 
attention ; hence I think I am clear and decided as to 
what course I shall purtue in the premises, regarding 
it as a religious duty, as the nation's guardian of these 
people who have so heroically vindicated their manhood 
on the battle-field, where, in assisting to save the life of 
the republic, they have demonstrated in blood their right 
to the ballot, which is but the humane protection of the 
flag they have so fearlessly defended.” 
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Selections. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
i fron the “O Fayalense,” of Fayal.) 


eye following eloquent speech, on the death of 
ot Lincoln, was delivered in the Chamber of 


vy by a correspondent, “c. F. B.’”’| 





+ sane, Crowned heads and parliaments has- 
wT express their horror at the crime committed 
wilkes Booth. It was necessary that the grave 


a ; 
\ close over the great citizen for all to appre- | 
slofty qualities, and proclaim him as worthy 


soaterity as the disinterested founder of the | 


+ \oceiean Confederacy—the immortal Washington. | 
1 “yocoln has been called the “ Martyr to Duty ;” | 
j per glory it is to merit such a title, for it in- 
i soe the temper of the soul which acquired it. A | 
} ond conviction ever directed his steps, and his 
swlical piety looked to God for aid to enable him | 
wif) the mission confided to him by his fellow- | 
Joasure the benevolent motives which influ- | 
{him during the momentous period when he 
qr approach the complete overthrow of the ene- | 


{ the Union 


The Portuguese parliament has not been behind | 


oreign parliaments; and in the chamber of | 


x, the eloquent voice of Sr. Rebello da Silva was) civil strife which divides and covers with blood two 
ved, giving utterance to his noble sentiments re-| brother sections of the American people. I am 
‘ing the sad catastrophe, of which the excellent! peither their judge nor their censor. 1 honor the 
principle of liberty, wherever cherished and main- 


lent was the victim. 


athe Diario de Lisboa: 


] 
following is the speech, which we copy to-day | 


Se. Repetto DA Sinva: Mr. President,—l de 

«» to offer to the chamber some observations on a 
tI deem most grave, for the purpose of in- 

| iveing a motion which I intend to lay upon the 


The chamber has been made aware by the official 
} ieoments in the foreign journals, that a flagrant 
rage has recently covered with mourning a great 
on beyond the Atlantic, the powerful Republic 

e United States. 


\, Cande d’ Avila—I ask on the part of the gov- 
yent, for information respecting this occurrence. 

da Siva—President Lincoln has been as- 
«nated in the theatre, almost in the arms of his 


The perpetration of so foul a deed has caused the 
| pest grief in America, and throughout all the 
‘sof Europe. Cabinets and parliaments have 
‘need the most universal sorrow at an event so 
belongs to civilized communities, it becomes al- 
oxtaduty with all constituted political bodies, to 
xompany their manifestations with the sincere ex- 
| wesion of horror at facts and crimes so infamous, 
\pplause ) 
Through a fatality, or a sublime disposition or un- 
vomable mystery of Providence,—which is the 
Christian interpretation of history,—it often 
ppens, not only in the life of nations but in that 
adividuals, when the loftiest heights have been 
~ached, the boldest destinies fulfilled, even the last 
grees of human greatness attained, w ca the way 
suddenly made smooth, and the horizon casts off 











louds and shadows, and smiles flooded with light, 

it then an unseen hand is lifted in the darkness ; 

that a power, secret and inexorable, is armed in si- 
¢,and waving the dagger of Brutus, pointing 

the cannon of Wellington, or offering the poisoned 
of Asiatic herbs, hurls the conqueror, crowned 

vith laurels, from his height, at the feet of Pompey’s 
satue, like Caesar; at the feet of fortune, weary 


| vith following him, like Napoleon ; at the feet of the 


sus of irritated Rome, like Hannibal. 
The mission of great men and heroes makes them 
“en tous almost like demigods; for they receive 


) *ramoment from on high the omnipotence which 


rvolutionizes societies and transfigures nations; 
‘ey pass, like tempests, in their car of fire, to see 
‘hemselves dashed at last in an instant against the 
‘ermal barriers of the impossible, barriers which no 
can remove, where they all find the pride of 
“eir ephemeral power reduced to nought, and hum- 
‘Ito the dust—for immutable and great alone is 
ot, _Death overtakes them, or ruin reaches them 
‘heir apogee, to show to princes, to gon ean 
nd to people, that their hour is one only and short, 
‘ut their work is fragile as the work of man, so 
“on as the pillar of fire which guided them is extin- 
tushed, and night falls upon their way: the new 
hths they had opened for themselves, and through 
"hich they thought to pass boldly and secure, be- 


me gulfs which open and swallow them, when, as 
‘ttuments of the designs of the Most High, the 
“ys of their empire and their enterprise shall have 


“en counted and finished. 


( Applause.) 


bus is seen a terrible example, a memorable les- 

vey the catastrophe of the most noted characters 
listory. So come to us to-day, stained with the 
“wstrious blood of one of its most honored citizens, 
“recent pages of the annals of the powerful Re- 

ie Its President, when 
first quadrennium was closed of a government, 

‘ which strife was his heritage falls suddenly, 
“rock down before his own triumph ; and from his 
: {and powerless hands escape loosely the reins of 
u administration, which the perseverance and en- 
“ay of his will, the codperation of his fellow-citi- 
‘and the loftiness and prestige of the great idea 

: ymbolized and defended, have made immortal 
“a name, proclaimed by millions of voices and 
‘“teson the fields of battle and in the assemblies 
; Reconducted, elevated a second 
Ne on the shields of popular favor to the supreme 
“rection of affairs, at the moment when the heat 
* civil strife was appeased, when the union of that 


& 


Sie of the United States. 


t the people. 


Vast dil . ° . 
ies dilacerated body gave promise, in its restora 
ion, t . 


hi . 
to bind up the wounds through which, 


: ‘ti months, flowed in torrents the generous blood 

the free ; almost in the arms of victory, surrounded ri 
s These were the monuments, the million marks of to be so now. : : 
If the sword was in his hands the in- | with your meetings. Set the facts before Congress. 


*y those who most loved him, in the bosom of hi 


Popular court, he suddenly encounters death, and | 
7 ball of an obscure fanatic closes and seals the 
‘en book of his destinies, at the moment, too, 
prosperity seemed to welcome him to 


When every 
dgth of 
it is 


of the 


days and festive favor. 


People 


hoble ang 
throne js 
freat em 
*hich he 
Vit 


1 well-aimed aspirations. ‘he purple of 
not covered with mourning, the heart of 


the bh 
Lives, 


© 4 Lisbon, and translated for the Boston Chris- | 


jeath of Abraham Lincoln was felt through- | 


| the captive, into a domestic altar; at the moment 


for so| great p 


not a king who disappearsin the obscurity 
., © tomb, burying with him, like Henry IV., the 
"re of vast plans; it is the chief of a glorious 
‘Pe, who leaves behind him as many successors 
, “re are abettors of his idea, codperators in his 


Pire is shrouded in grief. The cause, of 
Ne was the strenuous champion, did not die 
ve him; but all wept for his loss, through their 
| Tor of the deed and the oceasion, and through 
°pes founded on his pure and benevolent mo- 


Lincoln, martyr to the broad principle which he ing that he, too, was but a mortal. (Great ap- 


| represented in power and struggle, belongs now to | plause.) 
Like Washington, whose | 


| history and to posterity. 


I deem this sketch sufficient. 


The Chamber, | 


| idea he continued, his name will be inseparable from | through inclination, through a sense of duty, through 


| the memorable epochs to which he is bound, and 
which he expresses. If the Defender of Independ 
| ence freed America, Lincoln unsheathed without 
| hesitation the sword of the Republic, and with its 
| point erased and tore out, from the statutes of a free 
| people, the anti-social stigma, the anti-humanitarian 


which nineteen centuries of civilization, reared in 


| the Gospel, have proscribed and rejected as the op- crime, which shortened the days of President Lin- 


| probrium of our times. 


; 


(Great applause.) 


rehabilitated slaves millions of future citizens, when 
| the bronze voice of Grant’s victorious cannon was 
proclaiming the emancipation of the soul, of the con- 


| 


| ancient slave pen was about to be transformed, for will not be the last to bend over the gravestone of a 
| 


when the stars of the Union, sparkling and resplen- 


. : . W-| dent with the golden fires of Liberty, were waving | in conducting them triumphantly to the overthrow 
History will not fail to record with praise | over the subdued walls of Petersburg and Richmond ; 
... the sepulchre opens, and the strong, the power- | each epoch and each people, its task and its meed of 


ful, enters it. In the midst of triumphs and accla- 
mations, there appeared to him a spectre, like that 
of Cwsar in the ides of March, saying to him, * You 
have lived.” 

Far be it from me to approve or condemn the 


tained; but I can also honor and admire another 
principle, not less sacred and glorious, that of inde- 
pendence. May the progressive virtue of our age 
| reunite those whom discord bas divided, and recon- 
| ¢ile ideas which are in the hearts and aspirations of 
| all generous souls ! 

In this struggle, which in magnitude exceeds all 
we have seen or heard of in Europe, the vanquish- 
ed of to-day are worthy of the great race from 
which they sprang. Lee and Grant are two giants, 
whom history will keep inseparable. But the hour 
of peace is perchance about to strike. Lincoln de- 
sired it as the crown of his labors, the glorious result 
of so many sacrifices. After force, let there be for- 


ternal embrace of citizens. 

These were the motives which governed him, these 
the last virtuous desires he entertained ; and it is at 
this moment (perchance a rare one) when a great 
soul is so potent for good, when a single mind is 
worth whole legions, as a pacificator, that the hand 
of an assassin is raised in treachery, and cuts the 
| thread of plans and purposes so lofty and so noble. 
| (Applause.) ; 
| i the American nation were not a people tried 
| in the experiences and strifes of government, could 





| any one perchance calculate the fatal consequences 
of this sudden blow ? Who knows if the conflagra- 
tion of civil war would not have spread to the re- 
motest confines of these Federal States, in all the 
omp of its horrors ? Happily, it will not be so. 
Vhile public opinion and the journals condemn the 
deed severely and justly, and their horror is excited 
against the fatal crime—sentiments which are those 
of all civilized Europe—they give honorable heed to 
ideas of peace and forbearance, as though the great 
man, who advocated these ideas, had not rae 8 ga 
from the arena of the world. And I use the term 
advisedly, “ great man,” for he is truly great who 
rises to the loftiest heights from profound obscurity, 
relying solely on his own merits—as did Napoleon, 
Washington, Lincoln. For these arose to power 
and greatness, not through any favor or grace of a 
chance-cradle, or genealogy, but through the prestige 
of their own deeds, through the nobility which be- 
gins and ends with themselves—the sole offspring of 
their own works. (Applause.) He is more to be en- 
vied who makes himself great and famous through his 
genius and deeds, than be who is born with heredi- 
tary titles. 
Lincoln was of this privileged class; he belonged 
to this aristocracy. In infancy, his energetic soul 
was nourished by poverty. 
through toil the love of liberty, and respect for the 
rights of man. Even to the age of twenty-two, ed- 
ucated in adversity, his hands made callous by hon- 
orable labor, he rested from the fatigues of the field, 
spelling out, in the pages of the Bible, in the lessons 
of the Gospel, in the fugitives leaves of the daily 
journal, which the Aurora opens and the night dis- 
perses—the first rudiments of instruction which bis 
solitary meditations ripened. Little by little, light 
was infused into that spirit, the wings put forth and 
grew strong with which he flew. The chrysalis felt 
one day the ray of the sun, which called it to life, 
broke its involucrum, and launched forth fearlessly 
from the darkness of its humble cloister into the lu- 
minous spaces of its destiny. The farmer, day-la- 
borer, shepherd, like Cincinnatus, left the plough- 
share in the half-broken furrow, and, legislator of 
his own State and afterwards of the Great Repub- 
lic, saw himself proclaimed in the tribunal the pop- 
ular chief of many millions of people, the maintainer 
of the holy principle inaugurated by Wilberforce. 
What strife, what scenes of agitation, what a series 
of berculean labors and incalculable sacrifices, were 
not involved and represented, in the glory of their 
results, during these four years of war and govern- 
ment! Armies in the field, such as, since the re- 
motest periods, there has been no example! huge 
battles, which saw the sun rise and set, twice or 
thrice, without victory inclining to the one or the 
other side ! marches, in which thousands of victims, 


Attila and the Huns. 





contested by principles so sacred! 


his career. 


promised land. 


of concord. 


al members rejoined and re-cemented; when 
lenced, and the agonies of pride and defeat con 


its glorious folds all the children of the same com 





| blasphemy, the sad, shameful, infamous codicil of old | the presence of such outrages, belongs only to Sen- 
| societies, the dark, repngnant abuse of slavery, which | ates, dumb and disinherited of all high sentiments 
Jesus Christ first condemned from the top of the | and aspirations. 


cross, proclaiming the equality of man before God, 


| At the moment when he was breaking the chains | most glories, is almost, is in essence, a regicide ; and 
of aluckless race, when he was seeing in millions of | a monarchical country cannot refrain from detesting 


j 


science, and of toil, when the scourage was about to | which, through the barriers of stormy and unknown 
fall from the hands of the scourgers, when the | seas, opened the gates of the kingdom of the Aurora, 


| -_ 





| TO THE NORTH CAROLINA COLORED CONVENTION. 


| 





bearance; after the brave fury of battles, the fra- | 


In youth, he learned | 


whole legions, piled with the dead, each fragment of 
the conquered earth! assaults which, in audacity and 
slaughter, redaced to insignificance"the exploits of) have a right todo so. But let everything be done 


What stupendous obsequies for the scourge of | est intimation in favor of violence. 
.| slavery! What a lesson, terrible and salutary, from a 

eople, still rich and vigorous with youth, to| cause. There will be others, also, designing men, 
the timid vacillations of old Europe, before a destiny | who will try to provoke you to this, for your injury. 


strument, and liberty the inspiration and strength | You have friends there, and your ) 
of his efforts, he was not unfaithful tothem. Above | be unheard. You may tell them that national tran- 
the thorns in his path, through the tears and blood | quillity and national justice demand your equality 
of so many holocausts, he was able at last to see the | before the law ; 
; It was not vouchsafed to him to| is ever to cease ; if you are to be a contented and 
plant therein, in expiation, the auspicious olive tree happy people; if the root of future internal trouble 
When he was about to reunite the | 

broken bond of the Union; when he was about to| will introduce a new element of strength into the 
infuse anew the life-giving spirit of free institutions | Government, an accession of voters heartily loyal, 
a| into the body of the country, its scattered and bloody 
the 
standard of the Republic—the funereal clamors si- 


soled,—was about to be again raised, covering with 


mon soil, purified from the indelible stain of slavery 
.... the athlete reels, and falls in the arena, show- 


| its institution, not only conservative, but as t e | 
| faithful guardian of traditions and principles, will | 
not be, surely will not desire to be, backward in 
| joining in the manifestations which the elective 
| House has just voted. cooperating with the enlighten- 
ed Cabinets and Parliaments of Europe. Silence, in 


(Applause.) 
Voting this motion, the Chamber of Peers asso- 
ciates itself in the grief of all civilized nations, The 


| coln, martyr to the great principles in which our age 
/ and condemning it. 


The descendants of those who first revealed to 
|the Europe of the 16th century the new way, 


great magistrate, who was likewise the guide of his 
ople through fearful tempests, and who succeeded 


To 


of the last vestige of the citadel of slavery. 


glory ; to each illustrious hero his crown of laurel, 
or his civic crown. (Great applause.)' 


LETTER OF HON. WM. W. COLEMAN 





Concorp, N. C., Sept. 27, 1865. 
To the Secretary of the Freedmen’s Convention: 

The delegate from Cabarras (the bearer) has 
| presented me with a circular advocating the claims 
|of the freedmen to equal rights before the law. I 
| concluded that the best way of acknowledging the 
| receipt of the same, and of expressing my sympathy 
| with the objects of your Convention, would be to 
| address you a short letter, setting out in brief my 
| views upon the question, with my reasons therefor. 
| In the first place, you should be allowed to vote 
| asa matter of right. 
| There was only one State refused you this right 
| in its organic law at the adoption of the Federal 
| Constitution. Congress has recognized it over and 
lover again, and many of you recollect when free 
persons of color voted in North Carolina. The 
| great and good men who founded the Government 
| felt it no degradation that the ballot-box was open 
| to free persons of color, nor did Gen. Jackson so 

regard it when he called them * fellow-citizens ” in 
his Louisiana campaign. But, further, it can easily 
| be shown by the severest logic, that if you are not 
{to be allowed equality before the law, then the 
| principles laid down in the Declaration of Inde- 
| pendence, upon which our Government is based, 
|are words “ full of sound and fury,” signifying 
| nothing.” 
You are four millions of people, the bone and 
|sinew of the Southern States. If they are ever to 
| recuperate and regain the important position they 
lonce held in the commercial world, it will be due 
|to your energy and industry. But vou may well 
| ask how this is to be expected, if you are denied 
| the rights of freemen, if you are still to remain a 
| proscribed and degraded raze ? If you are to have 
| no other motive to incite you than a bare struggle 
for physical existence, if you are to feel no weight 
| of responsibil-ty, to be moved by no feelings of 
| honor and patriotism, are to entertain no hopes for 
| the elevation and advancement of your children to 
la higher standpoint than you now occupy, then 
| indeed I do not see with what heart you can go to 
| work at rebuilding the future of these shattered 
| States. 
But then, you will pay a tax to the support of the 
; Government. Your brethren in Louisiana have 
| been paying one for a number of years on pro 
;erty at the assessed value of fifteen millions of dol- 
jlars. Is the colored man to have no voice in the 
| sppropriation of his money? And this, too, in a 
| Government claiming to be Republican, and found- 
| ed, after a seven years’ war, upon the principle of 
| taxation and representation ! 
Nothing could be more preposterous, unless it be 
| to refuse men the right of suffrage who have un- 
| dergone all manner of hardships and dangers for the 
| sake of the Government; who have volunteered in 
| the ranks of its armies, and risked their lives upon 
|the battle-field to maintain its integrity. There is 
|something more than a jingle of words in the cop- 
| ulation of * ballot and ballet.” 

| But there is even a more terrible calamity that 
| you may be doomed to bear than the denial of suf- 
|frage. I mean the denial of justice in our courts of 
\law. If you are not to be admitted to the witness- 
stand, how are you to prove your contracts? You 
will be at the mercy of every scoundrel who 
has a white skin, and is disposed to swindle 
you. Of course, you can have no protection for 
your property. How about your persons? You 
may be set upon, beaten into a jelly, and murdered 
outright, and although fifty respectable colored per- 
sons might have seen it, you will be without redress. 
What is to protect your wives and daughters from 
the brutal lust of those who would select a time 
when no white witnesses were present to effect 
their devilish designs? Formerly, your masters 
protected you as property ; now, you must protect 
yourselves as persons; and, unfortunately, the pre- 
judice is too strong against you (I fear) to expect 
justice from the State. And there are other feel- 
ings, by no means so excusable as prejudice, and a 
yolicy by no means national, which will operate to 
Coat you down. Your only hope is an appeal to 
Congress. 

Hold your meetings throughout the State; you 





| decently and in order. Put down at once the slight- 
Let not the 


evil-disposed among you bring discredit upon a good 


| You have been a much-enduring people; continue 
Bearing these things in mind, go on 


titions will not 
that if the agitation of this question 
and confusion in the South is to be removed ; if they 


who will support a national policy, and who may 
be relied on in any emergency, in peace or in war ; 
if they will give you the means of defending your 
-| freedom, which otherwise will be a mockery; if 
they will guarantee to each State a Republican 
-|form of government; if they will make America 
the field for the development and progress of hu- 


immortal Declaration ; if they will do these things, 
or any of them, then implore them not to admit a 
State until these important guarantees are well se- 
cured. At present, you rights are protected by a 
military force; but woe to you will be the day when 
a former Slave State shall be admitted to full 
equality in the Union, and your equality before the 
law not recognized. 

You may make what use you please of this letter. 

Yours, respectfully, 
WM. W. COLEMAN. 


for de 
THE MISSISSIPPI PROTEST. 

The colored citizens of Vicksburg, Miss., held a 
meeting, Sept. 18, to protest against the sort of re- 
construction inaugurated by the white Convention 
of that State, and to warn the North of the dangers 
imminent over the Union and the colored race if 
that scheme be allowed to mature. They call at- 
tention to tke provision in the ordinance of the Con- 
vention, permitting the Legislature to pass laws “ to 
guard the State against any evils that may arise 
from sudden emancipation ”—under which every 
legislative oppression of the freedmen becomes pos- 
sible. They denounce the system of “ warrantee- 
ism ” advocated by the official paper of the Conven- 
tion, as but another name for slavery. They refer 
to the scheme for handing over the freedmen, by a | 
law of the next Legislature, to the unchecked con- | 
trol of the Board of County Police, composed of 
men notoriously hostile to the colored race; and 
they finally resolye— 


“That we view with alarm the efforts now being 
made by the men in power in Mississippi to nullify 
the ‘ Proclamation of Emancipation.’ And 

“That it is our firm conviction, and we hereby put 
it on record, that should Mississippi be restored to her 
status in the Union under her amended Constitution 
as it now stands, her Legislature, under pretext 
of guarding the interests of the State from the evils 
of sudden emancipation, will pass such proscriptive 
class laws against the freedmen as will result in their 
expatriation from the State, or their practical re-en- 
slavement.” 


These men are entitled to be heard. They de- 
mand nothing; they ask nothing; they simply pre- 
sent to us a statement of the dangers they see 
threatening them. They believe, and show cause 
for their belief, that the Rebels, lately their masters, 
mean to be still their masters, and that the Conven- 
tion, in establishing an organic law for Mississippi, 
intentionally facilitated that purpose. 

It is right we should understand that the men 
who make this statement are a majority of the peo- 
ple of Mississippi. In 1860, that State had 353,901 
whites and 437,404 blacks. The war has dimin- 
ished the number of the whites and increased the 
number of the blacks—Mississippi being one of the 
States into which many thousands of slaves were 
sent for security by their masters.—N. Y. Tribune. 


TESTIMONY IN THE COURTS. 





The Methodist, in an article entitled “ A Right of 
Humanity,” commends the liberal spirit of Gov. 
Marvin of Florida, and thus insists upon the justice 
of “freedmen” being allowed to testify in all 
courts of law :— 


“The right to testify belongs to man as man. 
Whatever may be the force of depravity, or the 
tendency to falsehood, they affect men as human, 
and not as African, or Caucasian. So far as the 
world knows, there is an equal chance of getting 
the truth out of Christians of all the different com- 
og tee and an equal probability of being deceived 

y sinners of all colors. The obvious truth, never 
disputed except by ignorant prejudice, is that God 
has conferred on humanity the sense of veracity, 
and the power to remember and tell what we have 
seen and heard, irrespective of nationality. Before 
we can take from the black man his right to testify, 
we must prove, not that he has been a slave, not 
that he is ignorant, but that he is not a man—that 
he does rot belong to the brotherhood of those 
made in God's image and redeemed by Jesus 
Christ. Moreover, it is the dictate of common pru- 
dence that every man’s knowledge of events should 
constitute one of the safeguards of the community. 
In cases of litigation, the truth is sought that justice 
may be administered. Shall the party in the right 
be defrauded because the material facts are known 
only to colored people? Where crime has been 
committed, the witness box should pour upon it all 
the light in possession of tke whole community. 
Shall a human brute go unpunished, and the law be 
trampled in the dust, by the disfranchisement of 
half the-people ? This would be to maintain law 
and order and right with only half the force at 
command. It would be not only denying the hu- 
manity of the rejected witnesses, but withholding 
justice from all. And precisely here may be found 
the source of moral deterioration in the slave 
States; society was deprived by the slave laws on 
the eubject of testimony of half its guardians.” 





——— 


OOPPERHEAD HYPOORISY. 
The Democratic or Copperhead party of the 


country is doing its utmost to secure the soldiers’ 
vote at the Fall elections. They have suddenly 
fallen in love with the soldiers. They advise them 
now to desert their old and tried friends, and hitch 
teams with their ancient enemies—tbhe Co perheads, 
who have opposed the war from its beginning. 
Now, soldiers, have you forgotten that when you 
left homes and friends to enter the wilitary service 
of your country, the Copperheads contemptuously 
denominated you “ Lincoln hirelings,” “ cut-throat 
murderers of their dear Southern brethren,” en- 
gaged in an“ unholy war”? And when your wives 
and little ones were crying for bread, and when the 
sick and wounded soldiers in the hospital and on the 
battle-field were calling for supplies to brace them up 
in their time of need, these traitors said, “not a dollar.’”’ 
When the waves of the rebellion were surging against 
the capital of the nation, these men were giving aid 
to the enemies of their country, and denying you 
the right to drive back the invader by force of arms. 
When you asked for more men to fill up your de- 
pleted and bleeding ranks, these men said, “no, not 
a man.” When you asked that traitors in your 
rear, who were giving aid and comfort to the enemy 
in your front, should be arrested and court-martialed, 
these men said “ unconstitutional.” When the writ of 
habeas corpus was suspended by your martyred 
President, these men bawled “ usurper,” “ tyrant.” 
When you were defeated in the eed, these men 
were upon the corners of our streets, telling how 
awfully you bad been cut up by the rebels. When 
you were victorious in the field, these men went 
about the streets mourning. When you drove the reb- 
els from Shiloh, Vicksburg, Stone River and Mission 
Ridge to Atlanta, and from the Rappahannock to 
Petersburg, these men were crying “ failure.” When 
Southern rebels were clamoring for your President’s 
blood, calling upon the assassin, these men echoed 








have his blood.” When his murderers were exe- 
cuted these men mourned ; and now that you have 
been victorious, putting down the rebellion in spite 
of the united opposition of the Copperheads and 
rebels, they have the brazen impudence, notwith- 
standing their infamous record, to insult the soldier 
by asking him for his vote.—Ov/awa Republican. 





General Stocum returned home to Syracuse, and 
received an ovation from the men whom he had 
formerly despised, and made a speech declaring 
that the Democratic policy was surest to restore 
the South to civil government and prosperity. 

_ The Democrats are sanguine of electing their 
ticket. It is really amusing to witness their new- 
fledged patriotism and regard for soldiers. Every 
prominent Democrat that took part heartily in the 
effort to put duwn the rebellion was regularly read 
out of the party, till there was hardly a patriot left 
in it. The most atrocious plots and conspiracies 
that ever disgraced Italy Bs Spain were surpassed 
by those of American Democrats. Massachusetts 
soldiers were poisoned in this city in 1861; a riot 
was carried on in our streets in 1863 by men and 
women hurrabing for Jeff. Davis, Gen. McClellan 
and the Democratic party ; our city and the West 
were ramified by secret societies, having their object 
to aid the rebellion, release rebel prisoners, and 
overthrow the Federal authorities. Even Governor 
Seymour declared the Montgomery Constitution 
preferable to the Federal, and advised the North 
to accept it, and carry on government under it. 
Now these men meet the soldiers with open arms, 
nominate generals and radical Republicans for office 
on patriotic platforms, and begin life after a hasty 
washing as a rejuvenated and reconstructed party. 
But their repentance has been without probation. 
They still hint at repudiating the national debt; 
they are in favor of giving power to the men in 
the South who still hate the Union; and they out- 
Herod Herod in expressing their hatred for the en- 
franchised population. In short, the Democratic 
party has still but one idea, and that is, to fight the 
negroes. Take away that, and there is no central 
point left. There is no national policy, no earnest 
conviction of principle. We have now only an ex- 
hibition of political harlotry—a willingness to sub- 
wit to anything to get into place. 

The audacity of the Democrats, I admit, is often 
a mask for consummate cowardice. The men that 
instigated the riots in this city were most pitiful cow- 
ards. The bullies on the floor of the Assembly of | 
863 were as destitute of courage as the veriest | 
cravens. The late Governor Seymour was remark- 
able for being brave when out of danger. The 
brothers Wood of this city are equally fearful.—N- 
Y. corr. Boston Daily Adv. 


—_—- ——— ——s> ~-——_-_- 


LETTER FROM GEN. SHERMAN. 


In March, 1863, Gen. Sherman wrote a letter to 
Gov. Tod of Ohio, some extracts of which are now for 
the first time published, which must be refreshing 
reading to those Democrats who are now so loud in 
their praises of “the hero who marched down to 
the sea.” We believe that the loyal people of the 
North will agree with the General, that “ the pol- 
troons” who faltered and cried quit in the darkest 
hours of the nation’s trial “should never claim a 
place in its councils.” Here is what he says :— 


“ Since the first hostile shot, the people of the 
North have had no option. They must conquer or 
be conquered. There can be no middle course. I 
have never been concerned about these copperhead 
gabblings. The South spurns and despises this | 
class worse than we do, and would only accept their 
overtures to substitute them or their lives in the cot- 
ton and corn field for the slaves who have escaped. 
I do not pretend, nor have I ever pretended to fore- 
see the end of all this, but I do know that we are 
far from the end of the war. But I repeat, that it is 
no longer an open question: we must fight it out. 
The moment we relax, down go all our conquests 
thus far. 1 know my views on this point have ever 
been regarded as extreme, even verging on to in- 
sanity; but for years I had associated with Bragg, 
Beauregard and extreme Southern men, and long 
before others could realize the fact that Americans 
would raise their hands against our consecrated 
Government, I was forced to know it and witness it. 
Two years will not have been spent in vain, if the 
North will now, by another magnificent upheaving 
of the real people, again fill the ranks of your 
proved and tried regiments, and assure them that, 
through good report and evil report, you will stand 
by them. If Ohio will do this, and if the great 
North will do this, then will our army feel that it 
has a country and a Government worth dying for. 

As to the perpen who falter and cry quits, let 
them dig and raise the food the army needs, but 
they should never claim a voice in the councils of 
the nation. 
With sentiments of great respect, 

I am yours truly, 


W. T. SHERMAN, Maj.-Gen.” 





OUTRAGES ON THE UNION MEN IN THE 


SOUTH. 


The rebellion is ty no means dead at the South— 
not even in Tennessee; and one thing is certain to 
our mind, either the returned rebels will have to be 
held in subjection by United States troops, or they 
will persecute and drive out or exterminate the 
Union men. One or the other of these is inevi- 
table. 

Look, for instance, at Tennessee. In this State 
the circumstances are the most favorable for peace 
and quiet of any State of the “ Confederacy,” be- 
cause there are more Union men there, and the 
State Government and offices are in the hands of 
Union men, at the head of whom is Governor 
Brownlow. Yet there are the most fearful dis- 
turbances in various parts of the State, occasioned 
by rebels and returned rebel soldiers, huntin 
down and shooting Union men, serving them with 
notices to “ leave the State,” &e. Governor Brown- 
low is being appealed to an all sides for protection, 
but he is utterly powerless to protect all or even a 
small portion of those who need it. Wherever the 
military arm of the Government does not protect 
them, the loyal or Union people are subject to all 
kinds of indignities and outrages, and often to the 
loss of their lives. The Governor himself has re- 
ceived letters notifying him that he and other lead- 
ing Union men have been singled out for assassina- 
tion. Gov. Brownlow, being unable to do more, 
has, it is said, advised Union citizens and returned 
soldiers to arm themselves, and to exterminate 
every man who utters such threats, together with 
those who apologize for them. And to make things 
worse—as will surely be the case—the United 
States troops are being rapidly withdrawn from the 
State, leaving the returned rebel soldiers to pursue 
their system of persecution and outrage upon men 
with impunity. 

And now if such a condition of affairs can exist 











manity ; if they will carry out the principles of the 


back the Democratic howl, “tyrant, tyrant, let us 


other rebel States, where the rebels are in power, 
and fill all the offices, and the Government troo 
are all withdrawn ? Does any one think there will 
be any chance for Union men, or for men returned 
from the Union army to their homes in the South ? 
—To our mind, the present plan of “ reconstruc- 
tion” is as certain to put the rebels in power and 
the Union men under their feet in the South, as that 
there was a rebellion there, and there are now 
States to be reconstructed.—Louisville Press. 


— 


EXTRAOTS FROM GEN. BANKS’S LEOTURE 
At Music Hall, Boston, Oct. 18. 








WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE INSURGENT 
STATES ? 


What disposition shall be made of the insurgent 
States? It is perhaps “ better to pray than ad- 
vise,” but I cannot forbear to express my convictions 
upon this question. The peace of the country re- 

uires the earliest possible restoration of these 

tates. Ten or fifteen insurgent or discontented 
States outside the Union, with eight to twelve mil- 
lion people, cannot fail to disturb the country. Our 
system of government makes no provision for nu- 
merous populous and affluent military provinces, 
and they cannot exist for any length of time with- 
out peril to the government and the people. There 
are, in my judgment, no greater perils than those 
involved in the permanent or prolonged exclusion 
of these States. 

In what manner, then, shall they be admitted ? 
Will you refuse admission to the insurgent States, 
except it be upon condition of granting the right of 
suffrage to colored men? That is a question which 
I do not propose to answer in this connection. It 
has its place, and shail be justly considered. But 
it is not a vital ques' on. It may be answered in 
the affirmative, and us conditions fulfilled, without 
securing the great object it has in view, the eleva- 
tion of the negro and the security of the govern- 
ment. It is a subject upon which loyal men differ. 
In some thoroughly loyal States, it is ignored in the 
popular elections; in another it has been rejected, 
and in others approved. We are compelled to 
maintain a negative position, in which, to be suc- 
cessful, we must win in every contest, and where 
one failure gives the enemy permanent victory. It 
deprives us of the right to object to the admission of 
these States upon grounds which are irresistible, 
and compels us to stake our cause upon the exten- 
sion of suffrage to four million people, uneducated, 
and not yet fully emancipated, in a country where 
thousands of loyal men in every State, Republicans 
and Democrats, have doubted the wisdom of extend- 
ing the franchise to some classes who now enjoy it. 

The truly decisive and vital questions in this great 
controversy are-— 

ist. How will the immediate admission of these 
States affect the Government ? 

2d. What guaranties do the insurgent States pro- 
pose for its security ? 

Let us consider the first proposition. What effect 
will the admission of these States have upon the 
Government ? The restoration of the outstanding 
Slave States will give to the South in the House of 
Representatives eighty-four votes. This is upon the 
basis of three-fifths representation of persons not 
free. When they shall change the apportionment 
of representation, which may be done by statute at 
any session of Congress, either with or without 
giving the right of suffrage to colored men, they 
will have a hundred Representatives and thirty 
Senators. Fifty votes then or sixty-five votes now 
from the North will give them a majority in the 
House, and corresponding success in the States will 
give them the control of the Senate. The opposi- 
tion strength of the House—less than it has ever 
been—now exceeds forty votes. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that with the admission of these States, acting 
as a unit, their partisans in the North should fail to 
carry, in any election, a sufficient number of Repre- 
sentative Districts and States to give them the 
control of the House and Senate. 

This statement embraces Delaware, Maryland 
and Missouri, now loyal States ; but their tradition- 
al, commercial, political and financial relations with 
the South are of such magnitude and character, 
and they are now held by such slight majorities, as 
to make it certain they will join the column of in- 
surgent States whenever they are restored to polit- 
ical power. Admitted to the Union, these States 
will act as aunit. We are accustomed to justify 
our constant dissensions by saying that slavery held 
the South together. But we shall find, when the 
States are restored, that there are affinities more 
indissoluble than were ever found in slavery. The 
South was never strong in its affection for the 
North. Our legislation and our civilization served 
Saree to make that estrangement permanent. 
Wisely or unwisely, right or wrong, they made war 
upon their own Government because a single de- 

artment had fallen into our hands. Their country 
oe been overrun by our armies, their fields swept 
as by fire, their property destroyed, and their soil 
reddened by the blood of their children, their flag 
dishonored, their Government overthrown, and the 
whole surface of their country has been sown with 
irredeemable currency and worthless bonds. 

The burden imposed upon them by the national 
debt, their own debt incurred in the prosecution of 
the war, their claim for slaves emancipated, now 
publicly urged, and their reclamations for losses of 
property during the war, make an aggregate of 
taxes to be avoided and of claims to be pressed of 
from six to ten thousand million dollars, and cannot 
fail to bind together all the States having a common 
interest therein 

Prosperity estranges men. Suffering is a bond 
of union. If the South is united, the North, as 
heretofore, will divide, and power thus be placed 
indefinitely in the hands of men who have failed to 
destroy us in battle. If not enemies, we certainly 
cannot claim them as friends. 

It is not probable that a renewal of hostilities will 
occur. In the pride of power they attacked us 
when we were strong in the thickly serried ranks of 
young men. Now they will assail us where we are 
without strength. Credit is sensitive—debt makes 
men timid and nations weak. Our national debt 
was not incurred in their favor. They will not con- 
fess any advantages derived from it, and they are 
unable to pay it. I have already expressed 4 con- 
viction that the establishment of any successful form 
of industry is beyond their power. 

If we authorize them to say yes or no, what wil 
they do? 

It is scarcely to be doubted that they will plead 
no value received and inability to pay, and our tax 
collectors will find the South a diffioult path of duty. 
Or, if they — their share of our burdens, it will 
be accompanied by such propositions for the recogni 
tion of their own, for compensation for emancipation 
of slavery, and for property destroyed, as to make 
their contributions little better than repudiation. 
This is scarcely a subject for public discussion, but it 
cannot be improper to say that an exemption of these 

States from the payment of the debt incurred in 





in a State like Tennessee, how will it likely be in 


suppressing the rebellion, or a recognition of their 
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THE AMERICAN FREEDMEN. 
bY HENRY O'REILLY. 
(Music by John M. Lorets, Jr.) 


Slavery’s rebel warfare done, 
The bloody conflict past, 
The battle fought, the triumph won, 
And Freedom reigns at last! 
Bondmen brave, their shackles breaking, 
Clad now in Freedom's blue, 
For our Nation boldly battling, 
Fought gallantly and true ! 
Chorus—Freedom’s blood flowed free in battle, 
Beside the White Men true, 
' Battling for Justice and Freedom 
For Men of ev'ry hue : 
Then, cheers for the faithfal Freedmen, 
Long curs’d by servile chains, 
Who fought for our Flag and Union, 
Till Peace triumphant reigns ! 


From Mississippi’s cotton land, 
Virginia’s “ sacred soil,” 

And from other Rebel regions, 
Rush’d sable sons of toil— 

Rushing with sturdy, willing arms, 
Two hundred thousand strong, 

For the Ricuts or Man contending, 
"Mid battles fierce and long. 








Chorus. 
At old Carolina’s harbors, 
Port Hudson’s crimson’d plain— 
In Olustee’s fatal forest, 
At Pillow foully slain— 


At Richmond's towering ramparts, 
Where treason fierce held sway, 
The valiant Freedman’s flowing blood 
Bedew’d the victor’s way. 
Chorus. 


The Joyal suffering white men, 
Fleeing from Rebel sway, 
Receiv’d from the swartby millions 
Kind euceor on their way. 
Though tortur’d in Rebel dungeons, 
The loyal white men brave 
Found always good faith and comfort 
In cabins of the slave. 
Chorus. 


In the battle-fields of Freedom, 
In midnight march profound, 
Sturdy loyalty and guidance 
In color’d men were found : 
And now, when Peace and Liberty 
Shed blessings through the land, 
Let the Ricuts or Human Nature 
BE SHARED WITH GEN’ROUS HAND. 
Chorus. 


The Nation’s power and freedom, 
Its glory or its shame, 

By Sable or by White Men watch’d— 
All anxious for its fame— 

May ever be safely guarded, 
In peace-time and in wars, 

By otving THe nicuts or Free Mex 
To ALL MEN UNDER THE “ Stans.” 


Chorus——Freemen’s blood flowed free in battle, 

Beside the White Men true, 

Battling for Justice and Freedom 
For Men of ev'ry hue : 

Then, cheers for the faithful Freedmen, 
Long curs’d by servile chains, 

Who fought for our Flag and Union, 
Till Peace triumphant reigns ! 


WHEN THIS OLD WORLD IS RIGHTED. 


BY AUGUSTA COOPER KIMBALL. 


I hed the vol of my heart, 
I spread its purple lids apart, 
Its leaves with inspiration’s art 
And prophecy indited ; 
Entranced with trope and mystic rhyme, 
I caught the symphony sublime, 
The prelude of the coming time ; 
I saw this old Earth righted. 


Thou shalt lay cross and burden down, 
Humanity! and take thy crown, 
A bride of Heaven in lily grown, 
With every wrong requited ; 
Enthroned for thy achievement vast, 
With each ideal of the past, 
One grand reality at last, 
When this old Earth is righted. 


And nations shall not then as now, 

The cause of righteousness avow, 

With “ego” written on the brow ; 
But each to each united, 

Shall wear the badge of sacrifice, 

And drop the hypocrite’s disguise, 

And face high heaven with honest eyes, 
When this old Earth is righted. 


No more before Redemption’s gate, 
Stumbling at prejudice and fate, 
America shall hesitate, 
To Liberty half-plighted ; 
For truths that loosely lie apart, 
Shall be inwrought into the heart 
By wisdom’s skill and reason’s art, 
When this old Earth is righted. 


And Freedom’s march no more shall pause 

At God Almighty’s broken laws ; 

The full requirements of her cause 
Shall never more be slighted ; 

Nor civic strategy elude 

Equality and brotherhood, 

And justice shall pronounce it good, 
When this old Earth is righted. 


And Woman's life no more shall be 

The play-ground of hypocrisy, 

But earnest, natural, and free ; 
And Love shall stay unfrighted, 

And reign in sacred, sweet content, 

And offer service reverent ; 

For marriage shall be sacrament 
When this old Earth is righted. 


And rolling forward to the day, 

The world shall bravely make essay 

To draw Heaven's glory round its way, 
That seemed so long benighted. 

And every whispering wind that blows, 

The rock, the fountain, and the rose, 

And trembling leaf, shall God disclose, 
When this old Earth is righted. 


Then urge thy tardy courser, Time ! 
We watch to hail the blessed prime ! 
We listen for the morning chime 
That heralds the long plighted ! 

Humanity and the Divine 
Shall wed at Nature’s sacred shrine, 
Completing Infinite design, 

When this old Earth is righted. 

Croydon, N. H. Christian Inquirer. 


AFRIOA TO AMERICA. 


In the day of thy need I have battled for thee ; 
At the hour of thy triumph thou knowest not me ; 
My blood fed thy rivers, it crimson’d thy sea ; 

Yet an outcast am I in the ‘ Land of the Free”! 


The hand that the sword sped the pen may not hold ; 
Benumbed is the tongue which the war-march controlled ; 
And the foot that stood firm where the cannon-ball rolled 
Must flee from the spot where the ballot is polled. 


Thy friend was my friend, and thy foe was my foe ; 

Yet to-day not a friend in thy councils I know ; 

To the grave marched my slain, with a tread not as slow 
As the course of the justice thy servants bestow. 


The life which "twixt thy life and treason’s dart flew 

Is felled ’neath thy flag by the traitorous crew ; 

To the soul that no Jove but its country's love knew, 

Nor statute, nor Scripture, nor conscience is true. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 




















AMERICAN FREEDMEN’S AID OOMMIS- 
SION. 

The American Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on 
Thursday evening, 5th inst., was completely filled 
with an intelligent and respectable audience, for the 
purpose of inaugurating an organization on the basis 
and plan of the Sanitary and Christian Commissions, 
which should have for its object the care and super- 
vision of the educational and moral needs of the 
freedmen of the South. 

Bishop Mclivaine, of Ohio, was called to the chair, 
and the meeting was then opened with prayer by the 
Rev. Mr. Yarnall. 

REMARKS OF BISHOP MCILYAINE. 

Bishop McIlvaine made the opening address, wel- 
coming the audience, and referring to the interesting 
cause which had brought them together. God had 
wonderfully blest our land; his judgment and mercy 
have descended upon us, In the midst of the Red 
Sea of suffering and blood from which we have es- 
caped, and the re-establishment of the Union and the 
authority of the Government over all the States, has 
been shown his providence. But more than all is, that 
he has broken the bonds from the slave. 

There was no way to have thrown off the curse of 
slavery, unless by the method that was followed. The 
war that was intended to fasten the chains of the slave 
forever broke his fetters, and made him eternally a 
freeman. For so great a mercy, brought by such 
wonderful ways, we must render services to God by 
going among these liberated men, and raise them up 
to be worthy servants of God and good citizens of the 
Republic. That would be the most appropriate thanks- 
giving. They have been made free, and it is our task 
to bring them up from their intellectual infancy ; to 
edacate them, provide for them, protect them, and 
render them fit to enjoy what God has intended for 
them. As God visited us for tolerating this evil by 
the terrible war of the last four years, so will He 
abundantly bless the land if we now take care of 
these freedmen. 


REMARKS OF BISHOP SIMPSON. 

Bishop Simpson, of the M. E. Church, next ad- 
dressed the meeting :—It was proper when a new so- 
ciety is brought before the public, to define its objects. 
The present meeting was called to institute an organ- 
ized plan of relief for the American freedmen. Phil- 
adelphia has done nobly before, and so she will do 
again. There were many societies engaged in send- 
ing relief to the freedmen, but as they did not 
work together, they were not always certain that a 
proper and equitable distribution of relief was made. 
To meet this objection, and to render the aid of these 
societies as efficient as possible, it was thought that it 
was best that a general society, embracing all these 
others, should be organized, and the present, which it 
was proposed to organize this evening, was the result. 

All the aid that can be given will be needed. The 
crops in the South will be short, and the colored peo- 
ple in many cases will suffer. The white people, too, 
may suffer, and efforts will be made in their behalf. 
It is probable, too, that the colored population which 
rose against the masters to help us break the power 
of the rebellion, will be ill-treated and persecuted by 
the people of the South. The prevention of this was 
to be embraced within the scope of the society. Al- 
ready, where the United States forces had been re- 
moved, there had been outbreaks, and in some cases 
even the teachers had been mobbed, and ordered to 
leave the localities where they were teaching. Butit 
might come to pass, as the war broke the shackles of 
the slave it was intended to rivet, so this persecution 
will bring about its own redemption in the proper 
time. The society was not an organization in oppo- 
sition to the South, but to assist them. Even of the 
people of the South he would say, with the Scriptures, 
“If thine enemy hunger, feed him.” Thus might the 
people of the South be brought to a proper under- 
standing and true interpretation of the subject. 

Regarding the scope of the present work, Bishop 
Simpson said that six hundred and fifty teachers were 
working in different parts of the South, not only 
teaching them toread and write, but to learn the 
practical arts of life. The expense of each teacher is 
five hundred dollars a year, but to do the work truly 
and properly there should be at least two thousand 
teachers, and for these we must raise funds. 


The Secretary then read letters from Major General 
O. O. Howard, of the Freedmen’s Bureau at Wash- 
ington, and George H. Stuart, Esq., President of the 
Christian Commission, of Philadelphia, highly ap- 
proving of the objects of the association. 


REMARKS OF REY. DR. BELLOWS. 

Dr. Bellows, formerly President of the Sanitary 
Commission, was the next speaker. He said that he 
merely desired to be considered as an outsider, a look- 
er on in Vienna, yet deeply interested in the great 
work of ameliorating the condition of the freedmen. 
The greatest thing in the American Freedmen’s As- 
sociation was the heroism of the work they had un- 
dertaken. It is not only for the education of the freed- 
men, but it has to accomplish a much more difficult 
work at home, the education of the Northern people 
to a due appreciation of their duties to the negro and 
the freedmen. If that were accomplished, their work 
would be one of ease and joy. Had we waited for 
the consent, the approbation and the support of the 
American people, acting under their instincts and in- 
terests, the slave would be to-day a slave, doubly lock- 
ed in his chains. 

Now that we have freed him, through Providence, 
we should be prepared to educate him, and secure to 
him the immunities and rights that belong to his posi- 
tion. The labors of the association will not prove 
easy. The great difficulty is to send agents and agi- 
tators into every town and county throughout the 
North to stir up the people, and make them sensible of 
and alive to the vital importance of the work, to plead 
the cause of the freedmen, to take their offerings, and 
to swell them into one great river of support. They 
will then find a wide-spread and general sympathy 
with the task they have undertaken. 

The universal and unjust prejudice against the 
freedmen must also be removed, and this association 
will have to take that matter in hand. There are not 
only four millions of slaves to educate, but twenty 
tnillions of white men; you cannot do your work for 
the black man without working for the white man also. 

The speaker was frequently interrupted by the 
plaudits of the audience. 

The speaker then alluded to the importance of a 
complete organization of the Aid Societies through- 
out the country, that each might know of one place 
where it might send its contributions, and also be 
aware that all the others were giving of their sub 
stance. Each would thus bea help to the other, and 
all would do better. 

The work, even now, is going on well. Nearly 
fifty thousand children, between four and sixteen 
years of age, are at present receiving instruction in 
the schools. But this is only one-twentieth part. If 
we can educate one half of these, it is enough for the 
present, for the rest will learn from these. The five 
million dollars necessary for this ought to be but as 
a drop in the bucket for the American people. Or- 
ganize—organize—organize ; and henceforth, under 
the leadership of men like those who were connected 
with the Sanitary and Christian Commissions, the 
work will go bravely on, and before six months 
the treasury will be full and overflowing. Do the 
work thoroughly for the next three years, and then 
the Society may shut up shop; there will be no more 
need for its work, for then the freedmen will be able 
to think and act for themselves. 

The next speaker was the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, who advanced to the front of the stage, 
amid a perfect storm of applause. He said: 

REMARKS OF REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

It used to be asked us, not many years ago, by 
sundry gentlemen who said that we were disturbing 
the public peace, “‘ What do you preach abolition here 


for, where there are no slaves? why do you not 
go where it exists?’”’ There were cogent reasons 
why we did not go South at that time; but we are 
now going. (Laughter and applause.) There are 
six hundred and fifty of us already there, and that is 
but the shadow, the faint perception of what is to 
come. We still mean to satisfy these querulous 
questioners on the subject of our sincerity. It was 
said that the agitators and radicals of the North pro- 
fess to be very fond of the black man. It was said, 
“ What are you doing for him but to make his chains 
heavier and his bondage darker? Show your love 
for him, and we will believe in your pretensions.” 
We are now attempting to show that we were true, 
and that if there is one thing susceptible of demon- 
stration, it is that the moral sense of the North was at 
first indirectly and finally the direct cause of emanci- 
pation. It was the growing temper of Christian feel- 
ing in the North that provoked rebellion; and it was 
the same moral toughness in the North—a conscious- 
ness that had a cutting edge to it, an edge that would 
not break or turn—that carried the nation through the 
struggle, to emancipation and victory. (Applause.) I 
hold we are indebted, under God, for the condition into 
which we have been brought, to the educated moral 
feeling of the North. At that time men did not 
know what they were learning. The men who at 
that time frustrated your Abolition lecturers and were 
apostles of the mob, are now found sitting at the feet 
of their masters, the most rabid apostles of liberty. 
We have any number of Pauls among us. (Laughter.) 
Now we donot wish to take advantage of old services 
and sayings, but to say that the hand of God has led 
us in a better way than we thought. The most san- 
guine or sagacious never expected to see things as 
they are to-day. But now, when we say to the people 
of the United States that we propose to take the four 
millions of late slaves, just introduced into liberty, to 
educate them, and fit them for good Christians and 
citizens, men are a little startled. They say it is im- 
possible ; you can never do this; the difficulties are 
greater than you can imagine. But the more we look 
at a difficulty, the greater it becomes, and so we should 
shut our eyes to the difficulty, and, as it were, jump 
over the whole of them. There never was a fight 
between right and wrong in which it could not be 
figured out that the chances were as ten to one against 
the victory on the moral side. Worldly chances 
are always so. To be certain of victory, we must 
ignore the existence of difficulties. It is indomitable 
faith that gives victory where calculation would give 
defeat. It was never believed that the miserable fish- 
ermen of Galilee would become the legislators of the 
world, the inspirers of a new literature, the leaders of 
a new religion, when all the power and glory, both of 
wealth and the civil power, all that was at the com- 
mand of the adversary of Christ, were against them. 
It was never thought that these humble instruments 
would so revolutionize the globe that to-day the once 
despised things are the highest, and the things that 
were formerly the highest are now the most despised ; 
but so it has come to pass. 


When the work is to undertake to raise up four 
millions of degraded creatures just out of their bond- 
age, and make them good citizens, men say you can- 
not do it. No, not if evefy body felt as such men, we 
could not do it, nor if they stop to look the difficulties 
in the face. You say that the freedmen are a stupid 
race. I suppose they are the only race that is stupid. 
(Laughter.) You will say that they are full of evil 
habits which will require generations to eradicate. 
Iam sorry that there are so many bad habits among 
the slaves, when we are so perfect. (Laughter.) 
But then their masters are rabid, and raging like 
lions robbed of their prey. I suppose they are, 
and of both whelps and prey, in some instances. 
(Much laughter.) Without a doubt there is diffi- 
culty here; you may say it is an unpopular theme 
in politics. But it is not impossible to do anything. 
There is no task that we cannot perform, as the ad- 
vances we have made in the last twenty years con- 
clusively show. I have seen the time when a man 
would have whirled away like a fire-ball, who would 
have dared to hint that it was possible for a black man 
to be superiorj to a white man. But the logic of 
events and the providence of God have brought 
about this change, so that we are all of us changed. 
How blind are men who predict the bounds in which 
God Almighty will make his paths ! 


But, although the work before us is great, it is not 
greater than our strength, Although it is difficult, 
it is not more Gifficult than other things that we have 
had before us. I believe it is according to the genius 
of Christianity and the nature of our institutions, and 
according to our social tendencies, and the codrdinate 
and codperative influences that are organized into so- 
ciety as well as in our Christian churches. 


I feel that God has at last called to his people. The 
poor creature that had been robbed lay by the road- 
side ; priest and Levite passed on, but the Samaritan 
at last relieved him. We have had ministers and 
churches that passed by the poor and despised, some 
on one plea and some on another ; but now the good 
Samaritan, which I hold to be the great mass of the 
common people, is going where the sufferer is, to 
extend to him a helping hand—to rescue him from 
darkness, and take him to the school-house and the 
church. I hold that no minister is of the church of 
God who does not take part in it. I deride the idea 
of a true religion that has no humanity in it. I de- 
spise the profession of the Christian ministry that 
has no disposition to suffer for the sake of the poor and 
the unpopular. 


The great work we are called to do at this time is 
to educate the colored people. It has been justly 
said, they are our best helpers. They are thirsting 
for knowledge. By education, I mean the teaching 
of the entire man; the élaircissement of the under- 
standing; the bringing out of the industrial powers 
and capacities. The way to protect him from being 
oppressed is to inspire him with growth, to make him 
intelligent, moral, pure and industrious. I do not 
doubt that he will have to go through a period of 
suffering ; but where is the man who does not? We 
will give bim all his rights, because we believe that 
his education will involve the necessity of it. While 
we are doing this, it seems to me we must do as we 
do with children; we must have a system for him ; 
but that will necessitate his having some civil privi- 
leges. In the first place, he wasa slave; he is now 
emancipated. What is he? Can you tell me? Is 
he acitizen? Youknowheisnot. He is notaslave. 
He is a freedman, as though there were a middle term 
which designated a difference between something and 
nothing ; an anomalous condition that cannot long ex- 
ist without great mischief. We have no place on this 
nation for any such condition as that. There is no 
class in the category fora man that is not a citizen 
and not aslave. When he was a slave, he was noth- 
ing ; he was not counted as a man; the law did not 
regard him as a man, scarcely the Gospel. He has 
been received into something. It will be difficult to 
tell what it is. I here demand for the slave that, 
ceasing to be a slave, his manhood be substantially re- 
cognized. I demand that he become a citizen on this 
ground. (Loud applause.) We cannot have men with 
us who are not substantially citizens. The first thing 
for the slave is, that he have the right to liberty and 
property, and that he shall not depend on the good 
nature of his neighbors, but on his own address ; that 
the authority of the Union that gave him his liberty 
shall give him the right to labor and the remunera- 
tion of labor. I demand that he be treated in law 
and in the courts as the equal of any other citizen. 
(Applause.) There must not he one court for white 
men and another court for black men. If you are to 
classify, it cannot stop here. Now it is color, but by- 
and-by there will be a classification on account of con- 
dition, and there will be laws for the rich man and 
laws for the poor man. I appeal to every man if he 
can dodge this principle, or get rid of it. 

I hold that the freedmen of the South ought to have 
full possession of their natural rights ; and if there is 
a right that any man should have, it is that his life, 





liberty and property shall be in no manner controlled 





unless he has a voice in it himself. (Applause.) I 
do not undertake to say that it should be suffrage ; 
but you have no right to meddle with a man’s person, 
his labor, his family, life or property, without his 
having something to do with the making of the laws. 
I claim for the freedman his natural rights. He 
ought to vote. (Enthusiastic applause.) You will say 
he does not know how. How will he learn, unless 
you lethim? You say he will vote wrong. That 
is to say, 8 man must not fire a rifle until he can hit 
the mark! They will not vote much worse than 
many Democrats do in the North. (Laughter.) But 
they say that in some districts their votes will out- 
number the white population, and this would be ra- 
inous. Will a people which remained firm to the 
Constitution and the Union when their masters were 
crazy with fanaticism and rebellion, vote against the 
country? Rather let the white men be kept from the 
polls. (Applause.) After calling the slave from the 
plantation to assist in bearing up the banner which 
was well-nigh trailing in the dust of defeat—after 
having taken his blood to cement the loosening stones 
of the edifice of liberty, will you turn him off with- 
outa privilege? Do this, and not only will the scorn 
of man fall upon you, but the vengeance of Almighty 
God himself. 

If this is too much, then let it be that only those 
shall vote who can read and write, but let this extend 
to black and white alike ; or let those who have borne 
arms for the preservation of the Union vote. Who 
denies that, will be mean enough to deny anything. 
Even if but ten colored men in a parish vote, ten 
men who have borne arms, it will be such a wedge 
that it will soon make an entrance for others. Their 
votes will be sought as eagerly as Northern men here 
seek the votes of Irishmen. But it is the imperative 
duty of the country to see to it that the arm and 
hand that bore a weapon in defence of the country, 
whatever its color may be, should have the right to 
bear the ballot to the ballot-box. 

I do not undertake to dictate what you shall put 
into their platform, but party, precedent, and society 
must know that they must do the whole thing or 
nothing. Make hima man, a neighbor, a Christian— 
raise him up into manhood, and there will be a 
more sublime awakening than when God spoke, and 
the earth rose into existence. 


William Lloyd Garrison was then introduced, and 
in a few words signified his hearty approval of the 
objects of the Association. He took occasion to deny 
the truth of the story now going the rounds of the 
newspapers, that he had written a letter to Gov. 
Andrew in reference to the Mississippi Constitution. 
He referred to the changes in public sentiment during 
the past fifteen years, and urged that the Society 
should go forward with the work it proposed to un- 
dertake. ai 


LETTER FROM PROF. WILSON. 


Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 6, 1865. 
Freperick Dove ass, Ese. : 

Dear Sir—In reply to your letter, I must say, I 
am quite surprised at its tone. So will everybody 
else be, especially when they read in connexion with 
it an extract from a published letter of yours, in 
answer to an invitation to be present at the 4th of July 
celebration of the Lincoln Monument Association. 
The said extract reads thus: “ Gentlemen, had your 
note come & few days earlier, I might have been able 
to mingle my voice, &c., &c. As the matter now 
stands, I can only send you the assurance that I shall 
be with you in spirit and purpose.” So, my dear sir, 
you were with the Association in spirit and purpose 
on the 4th day of July, 1865, and you find yourself 
opposed to the spirit and purpose of the Association 
on the 8th day of August, 1865. One of those very 
sudden summersets not unusual, but as yet, I believe, 
unaccountable to even your best friends. 

But, then, you have attempted to give some reasons 
for your present position, which, perhaps, may afford 
some temporary relief. Let us give them a brief ex- 
amination. 

And, first, you are not opposed to ts or 
colleges. “‘ Things good in standing alone, are not 
always good when mired.” 

If there ever was expressed upon paper a sentiment 
more copperish than this, I have yet to see it. It 
seems as though it was clipped directly from the gen- 
uine negro-hater’s, prejudice-monger’s creed. 

I do not say that you clipped this sentiment from 
their creed. Do not understand me; but to hear my 
friend F. D. who has all his life long been engaged in 
mixing, now expressing his detestation of the thing 
when wholly practicable, is a little too much. 

Only think of it! Frederick Douglass will not sup- 
port or favor the erection of a monument with the 
money of the American people—a free gift—if the 
conception, the plan emanate from colored men, and 
its erection be under the auspices of colored men! 
He is, indeed, opposed to mixing; mixing our white 
friend’s money with our own ; for he distinctly says— 
“Now, a monument by the colored people, erected at 
the expense of the colored people, I can appreciate ; 
and whenever a movement shall be made for such a 
monument, I am with it, heart and soul.” Strange 
language this for F. D., the head and front of whose 
offending has been “ trying to mix.” A company of 
colored men propose to erect in Washington, in 
memory of our lamented President, a monument, and 
will accept contributions from their friends, and the 
friends of that good man everywhere, to that end. 
Now, are these men to be told by Mr. Douglass, at 
this day, that they must look into the faces of the 
contributors to spy out the complexion of each, and 
reject all proffers from those they find to be white ¢ 

Mr. Douglass says, “when he goes for anything, he 
likes to go it strong.” Truly, in his own language, 
“this is going it strong’’ against mixing ; and yet it 
does sound a little odd coming from him, and the gen- 
eral public will so regard it. 

But Mr. Douglass says, “It cannot be a colored 
people’s monument, if white friends contribute.” 

We did think, and still hold, and defy Mr. Douglass 
to show to the contrary, that if we conceive a monu- 
ment ought to be erected, conceive a plan, collect and 
are the sole custodians of the means, and projectors 
of the work, it isa Colored People’s Monument, if 
we see fit to so denominate it ; as much so as the beau- 
tiful Methodist Church opposite our office window is 
a Methodist Church, notwithstanding many well- 
wishers, either of progress or religion, contributed to 
its erection. 

And we desire to say, we would erect no monument 
to the memory of the lamented dead, whose purpose 
and spirit are in any sense more distinctive than this. 
Todo so would be, in our opinion, an act of injustice 
to ourselves, and to the memory of our lamented 
President. We would make no war upon Mr. Doug- 
lass, nor any one else who would erect what he con- 
siders a purely Colored Monument; but, for our- 
selves, we would mix and mingle all the contributions 
of the kindly disposed towards carrying out the 
great work of elevating the American People; and re- 
membering the great dead, though the projectors are 
colored men. But Mr. Douglass not only denies the 
propriety of the American People placing into the 
custody of colored men money to erect a monument 
to Mr. Lincoln, but he decidedly objects to the pro- 
priety of the monument taking the form of a college. 
“It may be permanent,” he says. This is his great 
fear; of course, he would have white men build col- 
leges whenever and wherever endowed, and have no 
fear on account of their permanency ; and we fail to see 
why any other person, seeing its need, may not do the 
same thing, irrespective of color, without raising Mr, 
Douglass's dread of permanency. 

Mr. Douglass says, ‘‘ 1 am in favor of all needful 
educational institutions for the present education of 
colored people, though they be separate institutions. 
Present circumstances are the only apology for such 

institutions. When a colored girlor boy can go to 
school or college with the white people of the coun- 
try, it is best for all they should do so.” Agreed; 
but I go beyond Mr. Douglass, and say, when a white 
girl or boy can go to school or college with the chil. 











dren of the country, without regard to complexion, it 

is better, far better. The college we propose has 

this extent, no more ; perfect equality, and full free- 

dom for all who are worthy. 

“ But,” says Mr. Douglass, “I am not for upbuild- 

ing permanent separate institutions for colored peo- 

ple;” and yet, in this same letter, he tells us that he 

goes it strong against mizing, and that therefore the 

only monument he wi!l support, heart and soul, must 

be purely and distinctly a Colored Monument, done 

up only, and in every sense, by colored people; said 

monument to be, of course, as permanent as the hills 

upon which it shall stand. We have read somewhere 

of a boy who jumped into a brier bush, and scratched 

out both his eyes; and jumped into the brier bush, 

and scratched them in again. But he wasaboy. I 

could, for the credit of manhood, have wished my 

friend might have kept the possession of his, at least 
to the end of the chapter. 

He would not have us build this College here, for 
fear it will be a permanent separate concern. I would 
remind him, if he does not know, that colored people 
in those regions are numerous, and as active as they 
are numerous. I am not sure that any more, if as 
much can be said of the aggregate of the whites about 
here ; and hence are demanded for these colored per- 
sons greater educational facilities. Shall we have 
them, or shall we sit down, and wait for our white 
neighbors till they provide them expressly for them- 
selves, and then edge our way in, if we can? I would 
plainly remind Mr. Douglass, that if we would do our 
part in learning the American people those lessons of 
equal manhood he speaks of, we shall have to origi- 
nate as well as imitate; lead as well as follow ; con- 
ceive, plan and erect monuments and build colleges, 
as well as with hats in hand go continually knocking 
at the doors of others ;—we shall have to do these 
things, even though we may not know the exact com- 
plexion of the friends who may see fit to make us the 
custodians of the means with which to build them. 
When we shall boldly do these things, then shall we 
be able to enjoy with our white neighbors that equal 
freedom he seems to so devoutly long for. Thenshall 
we vote with them at the same ballot-box ; sit with 
them in the same jury-box ; use the same cartridge- 
box ; travel with them in the same rail-car; and be 
alike proud of the same country, and to fight alike 
the same foe; advantages certainly of which none 
seem to have a clearer perception than Mr. Douglass, 
but from which I can logically see why he has yet 
realized so little. 

He has been over-spending his strength in knocking 
at his white neighbor’s door for permission to come in 
to (his) the white neigh bor’s feast, rather than garnish- 
ing his own castle, and spreading his own table, and 
inviting his white neighbor to (his) Frederick Doug- 
lass’s repast. Men acknowledge the equality of those 
only who show ability to do the same things they do; 
and, though late, I think Mr. Douglass has yet to learn 
this lesson. 

He says he “ would not, at this late day, relinquish 
these long cherished sentiments, now that light is be- 
ginning to break.” I would not have him do so. I 
would only, now that it is well nigh day, change his 
dreams or visions to realities. 

If Mr. Douglass will take the pains to look over the 
list of the managers of the. Lincoln Monument Asso- 
ciation, he will find that they are a little mixed: being 
partly colored gentlemen and partly white gentlemen ; 
only, by one of those changes, I suppose, that these 
new times have thrown up to the surface of human af- 
fairs, the colored gentlemen are in the lead. And 
from these latter first came the proposition to build a 
college whose doors shall be open to all. This may 
be an objection, but -we do not so regard it; nor till 
now did we suppose so firm a believer in true progress 
as Mr. Douglass professed to be did. 

But, not satisfied with running a tilt against our 
monument, and making a dash into our college, our 
Quixotic friend breaks a lance against the combination 
of monument and college; and, as he thinks, razes 
them to the ground. So thought he, of whom he 
(Douglass) is a prototype, when he dashed into the 
wind-mill and the flock of sheep, against all remon- 
strances of his man Sancho Panza. 

Hear Mr. Douglass. He says— A monument is a 
monument, and has its own peculiar claims; but the 
two things are incongruous and offensive when con- 
nected.”” It does seem a little strange that one, with 
Mr. Douglass’s sagacity, should be betrayed into this 
error—that he should fail to see that a monument is 
simply and only a thing by which the memory of a 
person or an event is preserved. It may be a building; 
it may be a stone; it may be a combination of both ; 
but it is a thing that reminds—that is all. This is the 
plain definition ; and to it I may add, that which most 
continually and most forcibly reminds is the highest 
and noblest form of monument. What peculiar 
claims, I would ask Mr. Douglass, has a monument 
but to keep foremost and sacredly in memory the 
leading traits, features, or idea of the individual or 
event it serves to commemorate ? Andif a monument 
to Abraham Lincoln has any peculiar claim, it is to ex- 
hibit and keep alive what was prominent in his great 
life; namely, the elevation of the long oppressed in 
this land. And what better than a Memorial College, 
carrying out what he, in his life-time, had begun, will 
accomplish this end? Which then is preferable ? 
Which shall we have? The mere cold stone, which 
the ignorant youth beholding will scarcely be able to 
decipher the meaning thereof, and the future coming 
throng, passing, will be too busy or too indifferent to 
appreciate ; or a memorial of learning, whose light 
shall illumine coming generations, and point the mind 
in its cultivated state back to him of whom it isa per- 
petual tribute? I leave an intelligent public to an- 
swer. 

But we weary, as the reader also must, of following 
Mr. Douglass through his various errors and fallacies. 
AL! his talk about the “scheme being derogatory to 
our character,” and about “ attempts to wash the black 
man’s face in the nation’s tears,” and about “ turning 
veneration into advantage,” &c., &c., is not deducible 
from anything expressed, or implied, or contemplated 
by the Association; and, (we hope we are mistaken,) 
it does seem to tain an t of virus that is 
strangely unaccountable. Till further light, therefore, 
I leave this portion of his theme, adding only that 
there are for the death of Mr. Lincoln a nation’s 
tears—and let them flow as they ought; but there is 
something more for his memory, and that is the faith- 
ful carrying out of the great desire of his great heart 
—the dissemination among all classes of the American peo 
ple, the great principles of right and truth which underlie 
all equality and all true manhood. 

The Lincoln Monument Association propose a Me- 
morial College for the perpetual diffusion of these bigh 
and holy principles, in the most cultivated and broad- 
est form attainable, because they are right, and be- 
cause in their light Apranam Lincotn van best be 
seen, longest remembered, and highest appreciated. 
Truly, your old friend and co-laborer, 

WILLIAM W. WILSON. 








A PERSONAL INCIDENT. 


DF Al Haussein relates the following personal in- 
cident, which must have given to the representative 
of a semi-civilized nation strange ideas of the barbar- 
ism of our own country :— 


“During the carnival of 1856, I went to the Grand 
Opera in Paris with a young negro. I had been in 
the saloon but a short time, when an American gentle- 
man sprang upon my companion, and, trying to seize 
him by the collar, cried out with rage, * Why is this 
negro in this room where we are? When has a slave 
ever been permitted to take rank with his master?’ 
The poor negro, not understanding what the Ameri- 
can was saying, was astonished, stupefied at the scene. 
limmediately approached, and said to the American, 
‘Be calm, my friend; we are in Paris, not in Rich- 
mond.’ 

Meanwhile, attracted by the noise, one of the guar- 
dians of the theatre hastened to the scene, and in- 
formed the American that French laws give no prefer- 
ence to gentlemen on the ground of the color of their 
skin, but much on the ground of character. In fine, 
the poor negro was delivered from the clutches of the 
American—not by the clearness of his white cravat 


and yellow gloves, but by th 
me +t Mae y the splendor of truth and 
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Baking in these stoves, instead of the ol 
cess, is rendered a certainty ; the bread o 
oven in thirty minutes, with a fair brow 
burnt nor dough, for the heat can be ins 


4 imperfect 
DIMES out of oo 
“~ Crust, neither 
“$e taneous} 
gy Potatoes and large joints of meat are “« ried - 
Broiling ;—Mr. Morrill i 
mane ; orrill, the inventor, to use his ow 
“CHALLENGES THE WORLD 
to produce a method by which a steak o : we 
will compare with the Patent Broiler,” wale reed thas 
the steak juicy, making even a tough one ime ae 
drop of the fat or juice can Possibly be wasted pit ‘Not @ 
is broiled by the pure sweet blaze coming in eet ough it 
with the meat. Ironing is accomplished quite om 
torily ; the heat being communicated to the 
the iron, there is no roughness or dirt ¢ se 
heated on the face ; and in the sum 
fined to the iron alone, instead of sw 
Washing-day is bereft of half its trou 
and portable, can be carried out-doors 


the house avoided. In fact, ever kin 
bor can be accomplished with aan peer a ~4 
and with far less labor, than with coal OF wood Tet: 
confined to reoms requiring cooking done at heme, on 
stoves must prove an invaluable blessing, the Petr 1 _ 
costing less by one fourth than 48 at two dollars eg 
sand feet, wh'le the work is performed infinitely betser 
Young men out all ¢ay, wanting a quick heat on setethian 
to their rooms,—families with children needing lastent 
fire at night,—mechanies wanting carly breakfasts > 
HOT BISCUITS in thirty minutes’ time after lightin; th 
fire,—housekeepers wanting heat in rooms without fice ma 
country houses,-~in fact, all who value their time or mone 
or the health, comfort and convenience of themsely : 
wives and families, must eventually buy these stoves ny 
If you wish to save time, trouble and expense, buy the 


MORRILL PETROLEUM STOVE. 





READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS, 


[From Messrs. E. D. and G. Draper, Manufacturers Hi 
dale, Mass.) : oo 
The undersigned have used Morrill’s Patent “ Brova r 
Stove ”" in our families, and have thoroughly tested its 
merits in cooking, and many other families of our acquaint- 
ance have it in use, and are well satisfied with it. We 
consider it a very valuable improvement, and sheerfully 
recommend it for general use, especially for a summer 
cook-stove. We think it has never been surpassed for 
broiling and baking meats and baking bread, and is the 
best stove for heating flats for ironing we ever saw. 
E. D. & G, DRAPER, 
Hopedale, Mass., May 6, 1865. 


[From Dr. J. Cheever, of Charlestown, Mass.] 
CHARLESTOWN, May 24, 1865, 
Mr. Moore—Having fully tested the HrovaporCooking- 
Stove purchased of you two months since, and promised at 
that time to give you my opinion of it, after becoming 
fully satisfied with its merits or demerits, as the case may 
prove, | now, without hesitation, pronounce it fer supe- 
rior to any cooking appara:us I have ever seen. It not only 
proves to be all you recommended, but infinitely more, for 
not half of its advantages were named. In fact, it does 
not fail in any particular in being all that can be reasona- 
bly desired by any one after acquiring a little experience 
in its use. 
JOSEPH CHEEVER, M. D. 


[From Mr. Edward Perkins, Proprietor of the large Eating 
Establishment, Nos. 37 and 39, Congress Street, Boston.) 
Boston, May 27, 1865. 
To tur AGENT or THe Mornitt Perroteve Stove Co. : 
Dear Sin—Having fully tested the new Petroleum 
Stove made by your Company, lam happy to bear testimo- 
ny to its merits. I have them in use in my eating house, 
and find them superior to anything I know of for cooking 
purposes. It bakes biscuits and broils steaks splendidly, 
and indeed performs most admirably all that is claimed 
for it. 
Wishing you every success, I remai yours, truly, 
EDWARD PERKINS. 


[ From Rev. T. C. Potter, Pastor of the Methodist E. Church, 
South Reading, Mass.} 
Sovrn Reaptne, Mass., May 29, 1865. 
To tne Perroveum Stove Co. : 

Allow me a place upon your circular to make the fol- 
lowing statement :— 

For several weeks my family have been testing the uses 
aad economy of your ‘single burners,” and find that for 
the common purposes of a family it excels everything else 
of the kind we have ever seen. In point of economy, it 
has cost us less than one and one-fourth cents per hour. My 
wife can do her ironing in less time than with a common 
stove, and avoid the necessity of being tortured with ex- 
cessive heat. We have absented ourselves from the house 
for hours, and returned to find our beef or beans nicely 
baked, and ready for the table ; and for baking all hinds 
of pastry, steaming, broiling, and toasting, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that 1 never have seen its equal. I intend 
to use it asa heater for my study, sparing it to the 
kitchen a short time when cailed for to prepare our mealt. 
I have had no experience in the use of the “ double = 
ner,” but should judge its utility must be in a correspond 
ing ratio. T. Cc. POTTER, 

Pastor of M. E. Church. 


[From Rev. J. P. Cushman, Pastor of Orthodox Congrega- 

tional Church, Brighton, Mass.} - 

Barignton, June 2, 1869. 

0. F. Morrite : 

Dear Sin—After a brief experience with your sto 
it gives me pleasure to say that it gives great satisfaction. 
For baking, it answers better than any stove oF =—e 
with which we are acquainted ; for broiling, it is perosp 
unsurpassed, and the arrangements for ironing prove yd 
convenient, while the escape from the heat given out 7 

an ordinary fire must, in the summer, make your stove 

reat comfort in the kitchen. a 
. Very truly yours, J. P. CUSHMAN. 


pve, 


Boston, August 10, 165. 
. Morritt & Co. : . - r 
on oe am often asked how I like my — 
um Stove.” I would here state that it works me, 
and like it much. I have been @ housekeeper _ per 
forty years, and have, during that time, used near ane 
the same number of cooking apparatus, such as ret ual 
cook-stoves, &c., but have never found any ae 
to this for summer use, and see no reason why my her 
not be used equally as well in winter. We can ge 3 esak 
fast with it—viz: boil tea-kettle, make tea, am 
steak, while a person would be building a fire in @ ne 
We have used ours since early in June, ano ogo is 
found the least difficulty whatever. Cortaisly vies. 
nothing that equals it in baking biscuit, bread, or | 


V. H. HEWES, 
Yours, truly, No. 3 Tremont Place. 


Mount Wasuixetos, August 23, yo 

Sim : I do certify that, with the thermometer at by 

ing point, (32 degrees,) I heated my office . five min- 
seven) with one of Morrill’s Petroleum Stoves, 


» open the office 
— to such a degree that [ was obliged , best and 
oor. 


And L would recommend them as we ing offices 

cheapest, most portable and safest stove for vorystion 

or small rooms that ever came a” BATTISON, 
Yours, &e., we oe ; 

Telegraph Operator, Summit of Mt. Wasbit 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON. Jr. 


WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


ngton, N. Hl. 
na 





ITH every facility for selling Wool the 

\ vantage,—a good store, si! 
the Boston trade, and an extensive ® 
manufacturers,—-I respectfully solicit cons!) wee Grows 
No market offers greater inducements to the ‘ood ment’ 
than this. &t is the headquarters for New-Eogist s 
facturers ; here are their agencies, and gers pa 
convenient for them to buy. My terms for se 
follows : QUIRED 
WHEN ADVANCES ARE NOT REQU . a 
One per cent. per pound, and one per cent. - § 
ment tax of one-tenth of one per cent.) 00 * z : 
WHEN ADVANCES ARE REQUIRED, 
Five per cent. (and government tax) 0 herent 
charges cover all expenses after the ool eee 
store, for three months,—labor, storage, wee 782 additional 
ling. If required to carry it over three mont <i - 
expenses will be charged. Interest on adv — dent 
disbursements reckoned at the legal rate — ‘oformed ; 
I shall aim to keep my consignors thorovg ded to eit 
and all Wool sent to me will be carefully iit be prompt 
the market. Letters, asking information, wi 
ly answered. Address P. 0. Box 1861. 
References : esian 

ssrs. Hatrowe tt, & Copurn, Boston. 
ous Haitowet, Prescott & Co. othe ork 
Messrs. Davis, Fiss & Baxws, Philadelph's- 


Boston, August, 1865. _ 
THE RADICAL: " 
A JOURNAL FOR SOCIAL AND RELI 


CULTURE. 
BY 5. HM. MORSE, yosToN: 
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